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From a late British Journal. 


Lectures on the Poets of Humble Life. 
BY HENRY GILES. 


The third of this very instructive course of 
lectures was delivered in the Medical Institu- 
tion, on the 8th of March, before a very at- 
tentive and respectable audience. 

The lecturer commenced by stating, that 
he should refer to some writers in a condition 
the very opposite, both of life and education, 
compared with the three poets who had chiefly 
occupied attention in his former lecture. He 
now selected Gray, Goldsmith, Thomson, and 
Cowper; men who united all the advantages 
which learning and genius could bestow on 
them. He did not propose giving a full 
criticism of their respective works, but would 
briefly allude to them as they bear on that 
species of poetry to which he should confine 
his lectures. 

The mention of Gray would, at once, re- 
mind every one of his immortal Elegy, which 
delights at once the scholar and the sage. In 
this poem we have undisputable proof of 
simple and genuine truth of feeling. It is 
true it is of the darker cast, it does not com- 
prehend the whole picture ; but, so far asgit 
goes, it is faithful. Gray was one of that 
class of men who dwell on the past with re- 
gret, and look to the future with despondence. 
Gray’s genius was sad, he melted into despon- 
dency, he mourned over the dead, he merely 
turned from book to book, strolled through a 
churchyard, or rested in his college, and set- 
tled into confirmed indolence. We see the 
natural melancholy of Gray’s mind in this, 
that his selections of topics are commonly of 
the saddest kind, and that subjects, which 
might seem suggestive only of cheerful 
thoughts, are, in his treatment of them, con- 
nected with gloomy ones. Of the latter ten- | 
dency, take, as one instance, “* The Ode to 
Spring.” With most poets this would be a 
hymn of joy and life, breathing forth an 
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“« Alike theadusy and the gay, 
But flutter through life’s little day 

In fortune’s varying colours drest. 
Brushed by the hand of rough misehanee, 
Or chill’d by age, their airy danee 

They leave in dust to rest.” 

Again, in his “ Ode on a distant prospect 
of Eton College,” one of his most finished 
and poetical compositions, the same stern 
melancholy of temper is still more apparent. 
After examples from this ode, he turned to 
that poem which, he said, belonged more im- 
mediately to his subject; in which, however, 
the same characteristic still meets us, only in 
a form more tender and subdued. ‘There are 
touches of gentlest humanity in that melan- 
choly which muses and murmurs over pea- 
sants’ graves, and which recalls their woes, 
their passions, and their joys. We may par- 
don him many peculiarities for such generous 
pleading as the following: 


“ Let not ambition mark their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainfal smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor.” 


And equally does the poet evince his belief 
in the inherent power of the human soul, 
whose godlike capacities may be crushed, or 
may faint a litile in an uncongenial soil, but 
cannot be extinguished or uprooted. In say- 


more favoured. His seclusive habits cut him 
off from the present and living interest of the 
world: he spent his life devouring books, and 
indolently cloistered in a college. We may 
draw this conclusion from his writings and 
his life, that there may be a selfishness in 
refined tastes as well as in gross ones. [His 
poetry is unfairly estimated by Dr. Johnson, 
but his estimate uf the “ Elegy” is at once 
brief and just. ‘The four stanzas, beginning 


“ Yet even these bones,” 


are truly original; yet he that reads them 
here, persuades himself that he has always 
felt them. Johnson observes, ‘ Gray, at one 
period of his life, spent six consecutive years 
in reading Greek, and became familiar with the 
whole range of Grecian literature. M‘Pher- 
son’s Ossian he praised to the skies, yet took 
little notice of Collins’s immortal odes, breath- 
ing the spirit and the fire of the Greek lyric.” 
In speaking of Goldsmith, in his poetical 
character, the lecturer said, he should princi- 
pally confine himself to “ The Deserted Vil- 
lage.” In this poem we may be said to have 
all the elements of his poetic, if not of his 
entire genius. Refined and elaborate, a love- 
|liness and pathos in feeling that warms and 
delights the heart without stretching the 
imagination or arousing the passions: a me- 


ing that Gray’s poetry displays a sympathy |lody, a clearness, and a simplicity in style, 
with man, he meant to be understood in aj that wins without solicitation, and that never 
qualified sense. Had humanity presented |tires. We can read and re-read both his 
itself before him in vulgarity or in rags, it is| verse and his prose, and are delighted with 
scarcely to be doubted but that his over-| them in childhood, and we return to them in 


wrought refinement would have made him 
shrink from living coarseness. His was the 
characteristic that makes the orator, not the 
patriot; the poet, not the philanthropist. ‘The 
poetry in words may be as the winds from 
heaven upon the valley of bones; but it is by 
the poetry in deeds we see them a living, a 
moving, and a glorious army: the one may 
give the sound to the battle, it is the other 
which gains the victories that emancipate 
the world. Gray was fastidious overmuch : 
being timid and cautious, he was thence slow, 
artificial, and elaborate. He had a most ex- 
alted notion of poetic excellence in the an- 
cients, with the best. and purest models of 


old age. Who was ever satisfied with read- 
ing, for only one time, “The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” or the “ Vicar of Wakefield?” Gold- 
smith was a poet of pathos, his style is more 
smooth, but not so concentrative or so vigor- 
ous as that of Gray; his verses are as polish- 
led, but not so artificial. In both his verse 
and his prose the heart of the candid, gene- 
rous, fervent, simple-minded man is ever 
beaming out. As a prose writer, so far as 
style is concerned, he anay take his station in 
the very highest ranks of English classics. 
Style, in fact, was to him what creation is to 
other men: expression was in him invention. 
But he was, also, not devoid of great powers 


j 


which he was thoroughly acquainted. He) of mental invention. One of the best proofs 
had too much confidence in them, and too/|of inventive genius is the creation of a cha- 
little in himself. He was not assured of the|racter or characters. Johnson’s characters 
value of a thought, a sentiment, or an image, | were mere abstractions, his Rasselas is of 
unless accredited by classical security, until | this kind; now Goldsmith has left the world 
undue admiration enslaved his genius, and |a host of beautiful and true impersonations, as 
disabled him from proving his own strength|his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” his “Man in 





anthem to hail the resurrection of a regene-|in freedom and independence. He courted | Black,” and in some single passages and pic- 
rated world; but Gray actually drags in per | the muse too delicately: he went into her |tures in “ The Citizen of the World,” there 
force the idea of death, and, comparing man- 


kind to a race of insects, pursues the analogy, 
and says :— . — 





company with spokesmen from Athens and|is more originality of thought, more pro- 
Rome to intercede for him. With greater |foundness of reflection, and juster views of 
boldness and self-dependence he had been} human life and society, than there are in all 
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Johnson’s “Ramblers” put together. Many 
of Johnson’s attempts were ail failures: he 
failed in the drama and in narrative. His 
moral writings are pompous: when they are 
not morose, they are dull and common-place. 
Goldsmith, on the contrary, was, in all these, 
eminently successful. Some of his sketches 
are irresistible in their humour; his prose 
narratives, in their class, incomparable ;_ phi- 
losophy in his hand ceases to be dry, and 
history to be tedious; his didactic papers are 
graceful; his poems. so far as they go, are 
gems; and if, in satire, he is not so great as 
Johnson, neither is he so truculent. Two 
characteristics we may justly attribute to this 
author's poetry, a gentle and tender melan- 
choly in the sentiment, and a simple pic- 
turesqueness in its descriptive passages. This 
appears particularly in the first part of “ The 
Deserted Village,” over which there beams 
a Claude-like light and softness. 

The next in order that he mentioned was 
Thomson, the great poet of “ The Seasons.” 
His poetical temperament consists chiefly in 
extreme susceptibility to impressions from 
external nature. The character of his poetry 
is not only descriptive in a high degree, but 
it is also emixently pious and reverential. 
Thomson was the man for solitude. In gene- 


ral his is the poetry of solitude, the poetry of 


field, of mountain, and of stream, of vale and 
grove, of river and cataract. Johnson thought 
London the finest place in the world, Charles 
Lamb thought the same, Hazlitt was not far 
from a like opinion; and it may be doubted 
whether Crabbe or Elliott would have been 
poets out of society, or even out of a suffer- 
ing condition of society. Thomson would 
have been a poet whilst the works of God 
were above and around him, whilst the sea- 
sons rolled, the stars shed their beauty, the 
sun his brightness, and the earth put forth 
her fulness. In his ‘“ Seasons,” imagery and 
description flow in upon the reader with 
gorgeous and exhaustless profusion. His 
style is occasionally rugged, but it is always 
rich; his epithets are often happy, but they 
are generally too numerous. ‘The moral spi- 
rit that distinguishes the spirit of Thomson 
is of the highest and purest kind. His hu- 
manity never for a moment farsakes him, his 
love of liberty is as ardent as his love of man, 
and the love of nature is united with the love 
of God. With delight and rapture he dwells 
on those passages of history which illustrate 
great and generous principles. He had sym- 
pathy for every living thing, from man, in the 
dignity of his reason, to the insect that lives 
and dies in an hour. With true and humane 
eloquence he pleads the cause of the poor, 
speechless, and defenceless brutes. With the 
employments, occupations, cares, sorrows, 
pleasures, and pastimes of men in rural hum- 
ble life, his subject naturally brought him 
into close connection. His pictures of rustic 
simplicity and cottage life are, on the whole, 
more from fancy than from fact, and are 
much over-coloured ; but-the hopes, the fears, 
and the labour of the farmer are the evident 
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having been given, he proceeded to another 
oet. 


He should now, he said, dedicate a few re- 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE REDBREAST. 
The following anecdotes of the redbreast, 


marks to the sweetest of poets and gentlest of | (the Robin redbreast of the English poets,) 


spirits: he alluded to Cowper. If Cowper is 
not in the first rank of British bards, he is, 
at least, amongst the principal of poetical 
reformers. He discarded the artificial verse- 
making which had descended from Dryden 
and Pope, and fallen on hosts of mellifluous 
rhymsters. 
studied the revelations which it gave. He, 
moreover, consulted nature, and dared to de- 
scribe her as she is in her own simple attire. 
Poetry was his solace through dark and af- 
flicted years. The “ Task,” his greatest 
work, is a great poem; but his smaller pieces 
are as delightful as gracefulness, purity, and 
liveliness can make them. 
our author show in what a retired and limited 
sphere the true poet may find his materials. 
He needed but the quiet walk, the sheltered 
bower, the neat trimmed garden, the fresh 
and pleasant field, the nest of flowers, the 
hum of bees, the snug parlour, the cheerful 


winter fire, the friendly circle, and out of 


these he produces poetical creations of ex- 
treme loveliness. But, at times, be takes 


are gleaned from a communication by Wm. 
Thompson, Esq., of Belfast, to the “ Annals 
of Natural History;” a periodical devoted to 
Zoology, Botany, and Geology, published in 
London. This bird is apt to be confounded 
by us with the robin of our own country, but 


He consulted his own heart, and | they are distinct birds: the English redbreast 


is a warbler, (Sylvia Rubecula,) and much 
smaller than our robin, which is a thrush, 
(Turdus Migratorius,) allied to the mocking- 
bird. We are sufficiently familiar with the 
little bird with bosom red,” as sung by the 
poets of Great Britain, and Go not wonder at 
its being so general a favourite, if it always 


The writings of | evinced so strong an attachment to man and 


his habitations as would seem from what fol- 
lows. 
“In the very mild winter of 1831-32, a 
redbreast very frequently joined a friend and 
| his lady residing in the country at breakfast, 
and, without invitation, eat of the bread and 
butter on the table, and when not so employed, 
made itself quite at home by perching on the 
toasting-fork at the fire. In summer it built 


more lofty flights, as in the description of|in one of the out-houses, and visited the 


Catherine of Russia’s palace of ice. In gene- 


ral, however, he is the bard of refined social | 


life. His sketch of “Crazy Kate” is one 
which seems to combine the respective powers 
of Crabbe and Wordsworth. His wit is polish- 


| kitchen daily ; its song was, in August, poured 


forth in the hall. In this house also a red- 
| breast once built its nest in the fold of a bed- 
|curtain in an occupied chamber: such a 


| proximity being held undesirable, the room 


ed and effective: his humour playful, chaste,| window was closed against the intruder, and 


and rich. 
an adjudged case” was read, and much ap- 
p!auded. ; 

The lecturer said he should conclude with 
some observations on Ebenezer Elliott, the 
celebrated Corn-law Rhymer. In doing so, 
he leoked at his poetry altogether distinct 
from his party. Politics, he argued, do not 
comport with poetry: they are, to a certain 
extent, a body of death tied upon it. The 
excellences of Elliot’s miscellaneous pieces 
are a spirit of great tenderness, pathos, and 
sweetness. He may be fairly called the poet 
of the poor: certainly, never has the elo- 
quence of poverty been uttered with a more 
piercing expression. Elliot admits, that, had 
Crabbe not existed, he might not have written 
pauper poetry. He has an eye of shrewd 
and keen observation. Examples of his early 
poetry were taken from his “Splendid Vil- 
lage.” Asa writer he is original, energetic, 
earnest and fervid: his language is rapid, 
masculine, oceasionally rough, but yet care- 
fully elaborated. He uses all forms of versifi- 
cation with a masterly command. His ori- 
ginality sometimes borders on eccentricity, 
his energy on fierceness, his earnestness on 
exaggeration, and his fervour on intolerance. 
A characteristic illustration, from the Corn- 
law Rhymes, closed this very interesting 


applauded. 


As an example, * The report of 


in consequence the first egg was laid outside 
on the bare window-sil!. ‘This circumstance 
caused pity for the bird, and the egg was 
placed in the nest, where the usual number 
was duly deposited and incubated. One young 
bird only was produced, which was overfed 
|to such a degree that it grew to a most un- 
| natural size, but did not long survive, falling 
a victim, most probably, to too good living. 
* Butter is so great a dainty to these birds, 
that in a friend’s house frequented during the 
winter by one or two of them, the servant 
|was obliged to be very careful in keeping 
covered what was in her charge to save it 
from destruction: if unprotected it was cer- 
| tally to be discovered. I have notes of their 
visiting labourers at their breakfast hour and 
eating butter out of their hands, and entering 
a lantern to feast on the candle.” 

** Within towns they have been known to 
me as frequenting a certain quarter through- 
out the year. For two seasons this occurred 
in our own office-houses at Belfast, and in 
both two broods were reared. In one instance 
the nest was placed on the top of a wall sup- 
porting the roof of the gateway, and in the 
other on the same part of the side-wall of a 
three-story building, their only approach to 
it being through small apertures, about two 
inches in diameter, that were cut in trap- 





lecture, which was repeatedly and deservedly | doors on the first and second floors to admit 


the rope attached to a pulley. Perched on 
the neighbouring buildings, these gave forth 


The human mind will improve itself if it| their song, and for about the latter half of 





result of knowledge and observation. His de-| be kept in action; but grows dull and torpid|the month of October, 1831, when the days 
scriptions of country sports are buoyant with| when left to slumber. I believe stupidity itself| were very fine and bright, one regularly fre- 
life, energy; and spirit. Illustrative passages | may be cultivated.—Lord Collingwood. quented the stable, and sang when perched 
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upon the stalls without being in any degree 
disturbed by the general business of the place 
going forward, even within two or three feet 
of his station.” 

“ At Fort William, the seat of a relative, 
the following occurred. In a pantry, the 
window of which was kept open during the 
day, one of these birds constructed its nest 
early in the summer. When any article 
near the nest was sought for, the bird, instead 
of flying out of the window as might be ex- 
pected, alighted on the floor, and there pa- 
tiently waited until the cause of disturbance 
was over, and then immediately returned to 
its nest again. Here five eggs were laid, 
which, after being incubated for the long 
period of about five weeks without any suc- 
cess, were forsaken. The room above this 
pantry was occupied as a bird-stuffing apart- 
ment; and after the redbreast had deserted 
the lower story, a bird of this species, and 
doubtless the same individual, visited it daily, 
and was as often expelled, in the fear that the 
specimens might in consequence be injured. 
Finding that expulsion was of no avail, re- 
course was had to a novel and rather comical 
expedient. My friend had a short time before 
received a collection of stuffed Asiatic quad- 
rupeds, and of these he selected the most 
fierce-looking carnivora, [probably of the cat 
kind,] and placed them at the open window, 
which they nearly filled up, hoping that their 
furmidable aspect might deter the bird from 
future ingress; but the redbreast was not to) 
be so frighted ‘ from its propriety,’ and made 
its entrée as usual. Its perseverance was at 
length rewarded by a free permission to have 
its own way, when, as if in defiance of the 
ruse that had been attempted to be practised | 
upon it, the chosen place for the nest was the 
head of a shark, which was hanging on the 
wall, the tail of an ‘ alligator stuff’d’ serving 
to screen it from observation. During the 
operation of forming this nest, the redbreast 
did not in the least regard the presence of 
my friend, but both worked away within a 
few feet of each other. On the Ist of June, 1 
saw it seated on the eggs, which were five in 
number; they were all productive, and the 
whole brood in due time escaped in safety.” 

“On May 13, 1836, I saw a redbreast’s 
nest containing young, in a hole, apparently 
where a knot had been, in one of the timbers 
of the ‘ Dunlop,’ then under repair in the 
dry-dock at Belfast. It was built inside the 
vess ‘l, about three yards from the top of the 
timber, (the deck was off,) and at the time 
of its construction, as at present, the deafen- 
ing process of driving in the tree-nails was 
carried forward, and occasionally so close to 
the nest.” W. 


A shark eighteen feet long was caught by the crew 
of the brig Helen, of Providence, on a late voyage to 
Matanzas. His liver contained ten gallons of pure 
limpid oil ; his jaws measured twenty-one inches apart 
when extended; he had forty-four rows of sharp saw 
teeth—two hundred and twenty in number. The day 
before his capture a large shark jumped on the gun- 
wale of the boat, capsized it, and seized one of the 
crew in the boat at the time. The next day this mon. 
ster was taken with a chain hook baited with a large 
piece of beef.— Late paper. 
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Your committee have cause to believe that 
a very brief exposition of facts respecting 
the general condition of lunatics in county 
poor-houses and prisons, will be sufficient to 
show that the petitioners before us have a 
strong case. 

From one county we have the following 


THE INSANE POOR. 
EXTRACTS 


From the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Representatives, to whom were 
referred certain petitions for the erection 
of an Asylum for the Insane Poor of this 


Commonwealih—presented on the 12th of| statement: “We have two places only for 


March last. the reception of the insane poor—the com- 
The committee report—That they have|mon poor-house and the county jail. In the 
received information from nearly half the latter place are generally males, who are too 
counties in the state, by which it appears) violent and dangerous to be kept in a com- 
that we have an aggregate of upwards of|mon poor-house. For the public peace and 
eleven hundred insane persons, (including | protection of the community, they were 
idiots, and those rendered fatuous by disease,) | charged with breaches of the peace or petty 
in a population not exceeding eight hundred | misdemeanours, that were made the pretence 
thousand. If the same proportion holds in| for confinement, and, being unable to give 
the counties from which no positive informa-| bonds, were committed. Here their society 
tion has been received, the additional number | is chiefly convicts, or if kept in solitary con- 
will be upwards of twelve hundred, making a | finement, so ill are the accommodations for 
total of twenty-three hundred insane and idiotic | this, that they suffer more than the rigour of 
persons. penitentiary discipline, and thus are they 
So far as we are enabled to judge from our | kept from year to year, with the same treat- 
own information and from the results of en-| ment that is meted out to those convicted of 
quiries in neighbouring states, nearly two) high crimes. 
thirds of this number are in indigent circum-| ‘In one instance a man who had been a 
stances, and a large proportion of these,| minister of the gospel, being without the 
(probably, not less than one thousand,) are|means of removal or support in a private 
kept, for the most part, like other paupers, | asylum, was sent to the poor-house—here he 
at county poor-houses and prisons, or in fami-| became violent and dangerous, and escaped. 
lies at auction prices. It was considered necessary for the protee- 
Of course they are not subjected to any | tion of his family ani the public from injury, 
medical or moral treatment adapted particu-|that he should be committed to the public 
larly to their disease, and we need not add | jail, where he remained a year or more, 
that recoveries are very rare. From five to| without any accommodation or comfort other 
eight in one hundred would be an extremely | than what is afforded to the common felon. 
favourable estimate in county poor-houses and | He is now at a private hospital at an expense 
prisons. The situation of these unhappy be-| of three dollars per week to the county. 
ings is such as might be anticipated, and such| “ A maniac is now in our jail under sen- 
as, when fully known, cannot but excite the|tence of death for a most atrocious murder. 
deepest commiseration, and the earliest efforts| There was no indication of insanity at the 
for their relief. trial, nor when he was sentenced, but a few 
The petitioners ask us to provide a place|wecks after there was strong evidence of 
for the reception and proper treatment of in-| mental alienation, and his execution has been 
sane persons who are chargeable to the public | postponed under reprieves, upon the repre- 
and have not means or friends to support/|sentations of physicians and others. [le is 
them. Poverty itsel/—when abject and hope-| alone in his department, fettered and chained, 
less enough to seek relief from public charity |and has been in this situation about nine 
—is a bitter portion, at least to one whose | months, deprived of all comfort,” &c. “ One 
pride and self-respect have not been extin-| of our paupers,” says another report, “ is in 
guished by vicious habits. To be miserably | jail, but notoriously insane.” 
poor and at the same time to be shut out; From another county we have the following 
from every pleasant and cheerful prospect, | information :—t The accommodations for the 
and to be denied the alleviation of sympathy | insane in the county poor-house consist of a 
and hope, is an intense aggravation. But to single room, in which the furious and violent 
have the mind diseased, distracted and tor-|are confined, male and female, in the same 
mented ; and to endure, beyond all this, ne-| apartment, separated only by the length and 
glect, abuse and cruelty, without the power | restraint of their chains. Their hands being 
of resistance, or the opportunity of complaint, | at liberty, they frequently strip themselves of 
presents a picture of human wo, which few|all covering. The condition of these furious 
can contemplate without a tear of pity. and violent maniacs, confined in the same 
It may be observed, in passing, that the| room, destitute of all comforts, and with 
friends of the insane often retain them in their|every thing around calculated to aggravate 
care, with very inadequate means of providing | their madness, is degrading and deplorable in 
for them, rather than commit them to stran-|the extreme. Bad as is the condition of poor 
gers. We are told by the commissioners in| insane lunatics, dwelling in private hovels of 
one county, that those who can support them-| poverty, yet the condition of the violent is 
selves by any means, are seldom sent to poor- | better there, with more comfort and hope of 
houses, until they become unmanageable at| alleviation and relief, than in the mad apart- 
home. Another mentions “an insane man|ment of the public poor-house, chained with 
who had been supported by a poor mother| others as mad as themselves, though they 
twelve years, constantly chained.” may not have as regular an allowance of 
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bread and meat in the humble cabin: yet 
there they may have eyes to pity, hands to 
afford relief, or voices to utter some comfort 
and consolation.” 

Another report states as follows: “ We 
bave no special accommodation for the insane, 
and such as we have is wretched. They are 
kept in an old dilapidated building scarcely 
tenantable. Five or six are chained in so 
many small separate compartments on the 
same floor. In a word, the insane of this 
county, whether in or out of the poor-house, 
are, we are sorry to say, scarcely considered 
proper objects of medical attention, and still 
less of moral discipline.” 

In another county, a memorial was address- 
ed to the board of directors of the poor, by the 
attending physicians, setting forth that they 
have, ‘for a long time, regretted the defec- 
tiveness of the present arrangements for the 
treatment of insane patients. The only apart- 
ments now used,” they say, “are in a damp, 
confined, ill-ventilated and comfortless situa- 
tion; calculated more to increase both the 
physical and mental derangement of such 
patients, than to co-operate with the sanative 
influence of medical treatment.” And again, 
‘that we are not disposed to exaggerate the 
deficiencies and inconveniences of the present 
arrangement, it is only necessary to state that 
since the erection of the present buildings, 
several LIVES HAVE BEEN LOST, from 
the imperfect construction of the cells for the 
insane; and where no possible blame could 
attach to the keepers.” This memorial was 
made part of the report of the grand jury to 
the court of quarter sessions, in August of 
1838. At the November sessions following, 
the presiding judge called the particular atten- 
tion of the grand jury to the hospital, and they 
were induced to visit the premises, accompa- 
nied by the attending physician. After a full 
and fair examination of their condition, the 
grand jury say, “ these unfortunate individuals, 
(the insane,) are now placed in confined, damp, 
and illy-ventilated apartments on the ground 
floor, resembling more the cells of a prison, 
than any thing else. When permitted to take 
exercise and recreation in the open air, they 
are loaded like convicts with hobbles, and 
chains, and exposed in summer to the hot sun 
without the protection of a single shade tree.| While decided testimony is given to the 
In this situation they associate in the same | good keeping and kind treatment of paupers 
yard with the other paupers, who, though | generally, “the poor lunatics are found with 
more rational, unfeelingly provoke them with | the feet chained together, or chained by the 
jeers and scoffs, and thus aggravate the vio-| body to iron weights, logs of wood, or to the 
lence of their disease. Under these circum-|trunks of trees, or what is more common, 
stances the grand jury believe it impossible| under ground, without light or ventilation, 
to render them such medical and moral assis-| and breathing an air loaded with intolerable 
tance as their peculiar diseases require, and | stench.” 
which are curable only by a proper combina-| In the report from another county we have 
tion of physical, medical, and moral treat- | the following remarks :—* Our poor are bound 
ment.” “ Distressing as it is to the feelings| out at so much a year, to those who will take 
of humanity, it is notwithstanding true, that | them at the cheapest rate ; from this you may 
this class of patients, which calls loudest for| infer how far their situation is comfortable, 
our sympathy and our aid, and whose disease, | or how far their unfortunate condition is likely 
we are informed, requires the nicest and most | to be ameliorated.” 

exact kind of treatment, are here placed ina| The vilest criminal could not be made to 
_situation wholly unfit for the successful treat-| suffer what the poor maniac, though incapable 
ment of any disease, and particularly for that | of crime, has often endured. 
of insanity. ‘These unfortunate beings are} The warden of the eastern penitentiary 
deprived of even the ordinary comforts of the | states that he has known several men, both 


pauper, and their derangement, instead of be- 
ing cured, becomes confirmed. 

Your committee have also been furnished 
from an unquestionable source, with the fol- 
lowing facts :—In one of our poor-houses, an 
insane white female was found naked from the 
hips upwards, while the lower part of her 
body was confined in a sack or bag filled with 
straw. 

A cold, comfortless place, scarcely fit for 
a cow stable, is the habitation of a decent 
woman who has seen goods days. 

The principal object is security, and while 
they are generally confined behind iron bars 
in narrow cells, some who are only partially 
deranged are chained to trees and logs, when 
the weather permits. 

In one county, of forty persons more or less 
deranged, seven are confined in cells, which 
are nearly if not quite under ground. They 
may be seen from without through iron bars 
in the cellar windows. Among them is a 
German girl twenty years old, seemingly in 
perfect health of body, with beautiful teeth 
and hair, and without any symptoms of ma- 
lignity, who has been in such a cell five 
months, and considered as incurable. This 
interesting case, under treatment for a few 
months in a proper insane hospital, would 
probably result in a complete restoration to 
reason and liberty. 

A man fifty years old, who has been in this 


hopeless wretchedness. 

Several other like cases are described—and 
all these, we are told, “are shut up, under 
bolts and bars, neglected and almost forgotten, 
with no friendly voice to break the silence of 
their solitude, and presenting one and all, the 
same revolting picture of suffering.” 

In another county, “ a man thirty-five years 
old had been confined for years in a misera- 
ble shed. When the bolt was drawn and the 
door opened, he was lying on the floor among 
straw, no bed was to be seen though it was 
cold weather, and we had to plunge through 
snow which had fallen the day previous, to 
get to his wretched abode.” 

‘In another county, a woman of thirty-five 
was confined in like manner till she raved 
herself to death.” 


eee 


there and at the old Walnut street prison, that 


he considered insane at the time of their ad- 
mission. Whether the court thought them 


so at the time they were sentenced he does 


not pretend to say. In some instances they 
have expressed doubts of their sanity, but 
having no alternative save setting them at 
liberty or sending them to prison, they have 
adopted the latter course, b-iieving it best for 
the protection of society and for the culprit 
himself. He states, among other instances 
within his knowledge, the following:—a man 
was recently taken up for maiming cattle ; 
he was not known in the neighbourhood where 
the mischief was done; he was tried on two 
indictments and found guilty; the verdict of 
the jury was “ guilty of malicious mischief, 
but the jury is of opinion that the prisoner is 
insane.” ‘The court sentenced him on each 
indictment one year and one week in the 
eastern penitentiary, and he has shown from 
the day of his admission to the present time, 
evident symptoms of insanity. ‘ Can there 
be a doubt,” asks the warden, “ that if there 
had been a state lunatic asylum, he would 
have been sent there, and that such an insti- 
tution is the fit place for him.” 

The following remark is made by the intel- 
ligent gentleman who presides over the Board 
of Guardians of the Philadelphia Almshouse. 
“Our penal laws have been made to operate 
upon those who, in fact, were not responsible; 


state five years, presented a picture of settled, | and many a poor wretch has been subjected to 


imprisonment and all the privations of a jail, 
when in justice he should have experienced 
the curative operation of an insane institution.” 

If any thing were necessary to confirm 
these views, we are furnished with it in the 
following document : 

Philadelphia, March 5, 1839. 

Several citizens interested in the establish- 
ment of an asylum for the insane poor of this 
commonwealth, having requested us to state 
an opinion as to the expediency and necessity 
of such an institution, we cheerfully express 
our decided conviction that the interests of 
justice and humanity would be greatly pro- 
moted by it. 

The want of such an asylum often occasions 
painful embarrassments to the courts. When 
the defence in a criminal charge ia insanity, 
fully sustained in proof, although the jury 
may certify that their acquittal is on that 
ground, and thus empower the court to order 
the prisoner into safe custody, yet that cus- 
tody can be in no other place than the com- 
mon prisons ; places illy qualified for such a 
subject of incarceration. We cannot doubt 
that the ends of justice would be greatly pro- 
moted if such an asylum as the petitioners 
contemplate were established under proper 
regulations, and the courts were authorized to 
commit to it persons acquitted of crimes upon 


the plea of ner — 


ARCHIBALD RANDALL, 
J. RICHARD JONES, 
Judges of the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
JAMES TODD, 
J. BOUVIER, 
R. T. CONRAD, 


Judges of the Criminal Court. 
I fully concur in the above representation, 


CALVIN BLYTHE, 
Judge of the Twelfth Judicial District. 
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average attendance was only forty-four. The 
pupils’ orderly conduct, earnest desire to 
learn, and great improvement in reading, 
writing, &c. is encouraging to the teachers. 

“ Fifieen or twenty have been in the prac- 
tice of reciting portions of Scripture weekly, 
in which they appeared much interested. 

“A feeling of regret was manifested on the 
part of the scholars at the prospect of leaving 
school, and they were desirous it should be 
continued longer, but we did not think it 


expedient, and therefore closed the Ist of| Philadelphia edition) vol. -2, “ Analysis of 


Third month. 

“ Should the young men who are interested 
in the education of the coloured population 
think it best to build a house for the accom- 
modation of such schools, we cannot doubt 
but there is benevolence sufficient to sustain 
them in the undertaking.” 

From the foregoing it appears that by our 
united efforts two hundred and ninety-seven 
coloured persons have partaken, more or less, 
of the benefits of these schools. Although | 
the average number in attendance, in propor- | 
tion to the whole number upon the list, may | 
appear small, yet this is not to be attributed 
to lukewarmness or indifference on their part, 
but arises in great measure from the nature 
of their employments. Many of them being 
so situated as not to be able to leave their 
engagements more than one or two evenings 
in the week. 

In conclusion, we may add our firm belief| 
that Friends have great reason for encourage- 
ment to persevere in this good and useful 
undertaking, and feel thankful that through 
our instrumentality so many of this poor and 
despised portion of the human family have 
been in any degree benefited. 

Philadelphia, 3d month 25th, 1839. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Case of Onesimus,—in answer to E. L. 


It is with great hesitation, that I venture 
to express my dissent from the arguments | 
which E. L. has advanced in relation to the | 
case of Onesimus, “ that stercotype argument 
in favour of slavery.” The current of gene- | 
rous feeling against the enormities of slavery | 
is so strong, that it is perilous to one’s good 
name to question any of the arguments em- 
ployed in behalf of the cppressed. E. L. 
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with circumstantial evidence when we can 
produce positive testimony. 
case, we assume the conduct of Paul to be 
justifiable; we have only to ascertain what 
precisely it was. 

That slavery existed in the time of the 
apostles, is not controverted. It is also ad- 
mitted that there were free labourers, or 
hired servants. To which class did Onesimus 
belong? 

By referring to Horne’s Introduction (last 


New Testament,” section 15, will be seen the 
sentiments of various commentators upon the 
epistle to Philemon. Dr. Benson does not 
scruple to call Onesimus a slave, nor to say 
that baptism and church membership did not 
change his condition. M‘Knight conjectures 
that Philemon had a number of slaves, on 
whom the too easy pardoning of Onesimus 
might have had a bad effect. Lardner and 
Grotius appear to consider Onesimus a slave. 
Adam Clarke does not suggest a doubt; his 
researches, and those of Horne, do not seem 
to have excited in them a suspicion that 
Onesimus was a freeman or voluntary ser- 
vant. Are they “ pro slavery writers!” Are 
they entitled to “ rank with the Volneys and 
Paines of our day?” And is it a denial of the 
“celestial origin” of the Christian religion, 
to entertain the suspicion that Philemon was 
a slaveholder, and Onesimus a slave? If so, 
let us see whom we are to brand with this 
stigma. 

One objection of E. L. is that “ Onesimus 
is not called otkefes but doulos,” and that 
Potter shows that doulos does not “ usually” 
signify a slave. By referring to Potter’s An- 
tiquities, vol. 1, ch. 10., it will be seen that he 
mentions two kinds of servants: one, those 
free citizens, reduced by poverty to hire 
themselves to their more wealthy neighbours; 
these he calls pelateia. 

The other, consisted of those who were the 
absolute property of their lords. To these 
he does not affix an epithet. In his quota- 
tions the word doulos occurs, but he does not 
translate it. The context shows that slaves 
are meant. In Donnegan’s Lexican, doulos 
is rendered “slave” without qualification ; 
oiketes is rendered “ generally a slave or 
servant, sometimes, in the plural, a wife and 
children.” Whence it would seem that 


intimates that there is danger of religion suf-|doulos is even less favourable to the argu- 


fering by any attempt to justify slavery, by 
an appeal to the Bible; fearing that many, 
“whose sense of moral justice is stronger 
than their faith in the doctrines of the gospel, 
would be driven, by such a course of reason- 
ing, into infidelity.” Such a result I would 
deplore as much as any one, and [ trust that 
my remarks will not be imputed to any sym- 
pathy with oppressors. My object is simply 
to propose my doubts and difficulties, in the 
hope that some one who has examined it 





ment of E. L. than oiketes. 

Another argument is that doulos is applied 
to the “ servants of Christ,” and “ few readers 
would suppose the translation improved, by 
substituting the word ‘ slave’ for ‘ servant,’ ” 
and the word grates on our ear; yet wherein 
does the etymology of “ servant” differ from 
that of “slave?” Let us look at some of the 
texts in which commentators have discovered 
allusions to slavery and its customs. 

1 Cor. vi. 20. Ye are not your own, ye are 


more thoroughly than I have been able to do, | bought with a price. 


may be willing to remove them. In examin- 


Horne considers this an allusion to the pur- 


ing this question, 1 would suggest that we| chase of slaves: “ that Christians are the sole 
must first ascertain the facts. It will be then| and absolute property of God.” 


very proper to resort to @ priori arguments 


Gal. vi. 17. I bear in my body the marks 


to strengthen and illustrate the conclusion. | of the Lord Jesus—alluding to the branding 


A contrary course would be like taking up| of slaves which was then practised. 





Phil. ii. 8. Our Lord took on him the 


In the present |form of a servant and became obedient unto 


death, even the death of the cross—the death 
reserved for slaves.—See Horne’s Introduc- 
tion, vol. 2, p. 1€4. 

Romans i. 1. Paul a servant of Jesus Christ. 
Adam Clarke says, doulos here “ properly 
means a slave, one who is the entire property 
of his master, and is used here by the apostle 
with great propriety. He felt that he was 
not his own, &c. “In this sense he was the 
willing slave of Jesus Christ.” ‘These few 
examples will show how far the epithet is in- 
applicable to the disciples of Christ. The 
word grates on our ear, but the sentiment it 
conveys, as expressed by A. Clarke, will be 
adopted by every Christian. Are we then 
driven to the assumption that Christianity en- 
courages domestic slavery ? I donot think so. 
As well might we say that it favours despot- 
ism and political slavery. It was preached 
under a despotic government, and it com- 
manded obedience to that government ; but 
its tendency, its influence, was favourable to 
the extension of political rights, and political 
liberty, under her fostering care has grown 
to its present stature. So with slavery— 
Christianity opposes oppression in every form 
—conseguently she condemns it in slave- 
holders. Christianity teaches that all men 
are equal before God, and thzs opens the way 
for removing all artificial, unnecessary dis- 
tinctions of rank and abridgement of liberty. 
The primary object of Christianity is the sal- 
vation of man; his temporal good follows in 
the train, but at a distance. In answer to con- 
siderations like these, E. L. suggests, that as 
“our Lord did not interfere with the civil 
institutions of the country, neither did he en- 
ter into any laboured or definite refutation of 
their superstition,” inferring that both must 
be tolerated or both condemned. There is, 
however, some difference in this manner of 
treating the two. We find rulers command- 
ed to be just, and subjects to be obedient ; but 
the form of government is left without remark. 
We find, indeed, no “ laboured or definite refu- 
tation of their superstition ; but we do find the 
significant language, that “ idolaters shall not 
inherit the kingdom of heaven”——* idolaters 
shall have their part in the lake”—* without 
are murderers and idolaters”—* though there 
be that are called God’s ;” “ but to us there is 
but one God.” Passages of this kind, as well 
as denunciations of vice, might be easily mul- 
tiplied. See 1 Cor. vi. 9,10. Gal. v. 21. 
Eph. v. 3. Col. iii. 5, &c. 

When we come to the question of slavery, 
it appears to me to be treated in the same 
manner as civil government. ‘ Servants be 
subject to your masters.” They that have 
believing masters are not to despise them, but 
rather do them service, because they are be- 
lievers. 1 Tim. vi. 2. Leaving it, as it 
would seem from this view of the subject, to 
the gradual doctrines of the Cross, to eradi- 
cate this with all other institutions of society 
which cramp the full and perfect development 
of the New Dispensation. I do not conceive 
that the admission of Onesimus being a slave 
can sap the foundation of Christianity. The 
efforts of the church, co-operating with other 
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causes, effected the abolition of slavery in Eu- 

rope ; and I trust that the same result will be 

witnessed in the other quarters of the globe. 
Inquirer. 


From the Washington Globe. 
THE SALT DOCUMENT. 


This invaluable collection of papers on the 
qualities and uses of salt, has now been long 
enough in our hands to enable us to form an 
opinion of its merits ; and certainly a more 
useful and universally beneficial document has 
never been ordered by either house of con- 
gress to be printed. The subject is analyti- 
cally treated, and so judiciously, that science 
and practice go hand in hand, and the most 
eminent chemist and the piainest farmer ar- 
rive at the same results. 

Salt itself is shown to be of very different 
qualities, and adapted to very different pur- 
poses, as being made either by boiling, or by 
solar evaporation, or by crushing the mineral 
or rock salt. Of these three kinds, that made 
by boiling is always impure, and is totally 
unfit for curing fish or provisions for long 
keeping, or for a southern market, or for pre- 
serving butter. ‘The crushed rock salt will 
do for curing fish, and is so used in England ; 
but the solar made salt is the only pure and 
perfect salt, and to be relied upon in all the 
great purposes to which salt is indispensable. 

The reading of these papers will astonish 


seamen trtaieamssssiitrceerettetaeiiiaineael 


Such is the difference between sun-made 
and boiled salt, that the latter weighs only 
about fifty pounds a bushel, while the former 
weighs eighty four pounds to the bushel! 

Still more ample, scientific, and practical 
are these papers on the uses of salt under three 
general divisions, to wit, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and the fisheries. In agriculture its 
uses are shown ir promoting the health of 
every living animal; also in improving the 
food that is taken by man or beast; also in 
protecting seed grain from worms; and in 
fertilizing the earth itself. In manufactures 


it is shown that there are above fifty varieties | 


of productions in which salt is fecessary, and | ; 7 : 
P ) | Cottage Premiums.—The Highland and 


is used either in its proper state, or as a che- 
mical preparation. In the fisheries it 1s shown 


thing is certain—that its results are more 
menacing to the tranquility of the people in 
this quarter; as there can be no comparison 
between the ability and inclination to do mis- 
chief possessed by the Virginia negro and 
that of the rude and ignorant African. 

When giving publicity to such reflections 
as the subject seems to suggest, we protest 
against being considered advocates for any 
violation of the laws of our country. Every 
good citizen must respect those laws, notwith- 
standing he may deem them likely to be eva- 
ded by men less scrupulous. 


Agricultural Society lately decided to award 


that boiled salt, except for the mere purpose | premiums to the amount of £4 for the best 


of striking, as it is called, is no better than 
poison; and that rock salt, crushed, or sun- 
made salt is absolutely indispensable to that 
great branch of business. 

To the farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
fisherman, the information contained in these 
papers will be invaluable. ‘The effect of their 
publication in England was electric. It caused 
the duty on foreign salt, and the excise on do- 
mestic salt to be immediately abolished, and 
it caused salt to be resorted to as one of the 
principal means of improving the stock of 
Great Britain. 

The senate has ordered ten thousand copies 
of this document to be published. ‘This will 


people, in showing them the difference in the | allow four hundred copies to each state. The 
qualities of the three kinds of salt; and all | order for printing was made so late in the ses- 
will be gratified to see that the best is both | sion, that it could not be executed until after | 
the cheapest and most abundant, and only |the adjournment. The priniing will be done 
wants fair play—that is to say, no tax and no| with all despatch, and the number due to cach 
menopoly—to be produced in the amplest | senator will be forwarded to him by the offi- 
quantity that the human race can require. | cers of the senate, whence he can easily dis- 
This, of course, is the sun-made salt, the | tribute them among his constituents. 

quantity of which is only limitable by the 
limitations which the Deity has placed on the 
sunshine and seawater. ‘The next best isthe Arguments for Slave-Smuggling, and the 
rock, or mineral salt, of Cheshire, in England ;| Renewal of the African Slave-T'rade.—'The | 
and the quantity of this also is exceedingly | New Orleans Courier of the 15th February, | 
great. If the duty was off—(for even the| has these remarks :— 
rock salt bears a duty of fifteen per cent. ad| It is believed that African negroes have 
valorum)—if this duty was off, this rock salt,|been repeatedly introduced into the United 





either in masses or crushed, would come to/| States. ‘The number and the proximity of the 
the United States in vast quantities as ballast, | Florida ports to the island of Cuba make it 
and would be far better, and considerably | no difficult matter; nor is our extended fron- 
cheaper than the light blown salt which now | tier on the Sabine and Red rivers at all unfa- 
comes from Liverpool. ‘The dearest and | vourable to the smuggler. Human laws have, 
worst salt is that made by boiling—a process | in all countries and ages, been violated when- 
which prevents crystalization and the separa- | ever the inducement to do so afforded hopes 
tion of impurities, and retains foreign and | of great profit. 

poisonous ingredients in the salt, and this in| The United States law against the impor- 
spite of all that the manufacturer can do to | tation of Africans, could it be strictly enforced, 
prevent it. But it is also shown that salt-| might in a few years give the sugar and cot- 
making, like every thing else, is subject to ton planters of Texas advantage over those of 
adulteration from practices to hasten its for-| this state; as it would, we apprehend, enable 
mation, or improve its appearance; and that | the former, under a suitable government, to 
lime is one of the deleterious ingredients used | furnish cotton and sugar at a lower price than 
for this purpose, and greatly to the injury of | we can do. 

the salt. We have seen a report from the| The United States law may, and probably 
superintendent of the New York salt works, | does, put millions into the pockets of the peo- 
denouncing this practice, showing it was|ple living between the Roanoke and Mason 





greatly practised, and that it was impossible | and Dixon’s line; still we think it would re- 
to prevent it, as the boilers could always find | quire some casuistry to say, that the present 
their opportunity to throw lime into the ket- | slave-trade from that quarter is a whit better 
tles. than one might be made from Africa. One 





kept cottages and cottage gardens in each of 
four parishes of a county, and to continue to 
award the prizes in the same county for four 
successive years. We learn from The Quar- 
| terly Journal of Agriculture that the result of 
the first year’s trial has been most successful. 
The minisier of one of the parishes declares 
that such has been the improvement, that “no 
one can pass through the parish without being 
struck with the totally different aspect now 
presented by our gardens and cottages; and 
having occasion in the way of my duty to be 
frequently within the houses of the poor, I 
can safely say, that the external aspect is 
nothing more than a faithful index of ihe 
neatness and comfort and taste to be found 
within.” The fund from which these pre- 
miums are paid is not all advanced by the so- 
ciety, but a guaranty is required from each 
parish to the extent of half, as a proof of the 
interest which the gentlemen connected with 
it take in the matter; and they are further 
expected to use their personal influence with 
the peasantry to induce them to come forward 
as competitors. There is not the least diffi- 
culty in prevailing upon them to go on in a 
course of improvement once begun: but the 
first step will scarcely ever be taken unless at 
the urgent desire of some one whose good 
opinion they wish to possess.—Late English 


paper. 


Happy Effect of Perseverance.—A boat, 
with six men, was upset by a steamer off 
Guerbaville. One of the men swam ashore, 
and two others were saved by means of 
ropes; but when the first of these three had 
somewhat recovered his recollection, he found 
that his brother was still under water, and 
returned to the spot determined to save him. 
Diving to the bottom, he seized and brought 
up a man, but it was not his brother; he 
plunged a second time, and recovered another 
of his companions, but still not the cbject of 
his anxiety; with undiminished resolution, 
he went down a third time, and was rewarded 


| by bringing up him whom he sought. By 


the application of proper means the whole of 
the three were restored to animation.— French 
paper. 
— 
Minds, 
By nature great, are conscious of their greatness, 
And hold it mean to burrow aught from — 
we. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A PIOUS FRLEND. 
If friends must leave us for the tomb, 
And make our hearts all lonely here, 


It is a sunbeam ‘mid the glooin 
To shed alone affection’s tear ; 





To weep, in hope, for those who die, 
The tear of tempered grief to shed, 

To see the grave reflect the sky, 
And view the angel, in the dead. 


Let fond remembrance only mourn 
Sweet images of goodness tried, 
Of passions quelled, of sorrows borne, 
Of honour strongly fortified. 
Oh, such my grief, if grief must be, 
With sorrow let me mingle bliss ; 
And, on the dart that wounds me, see 
The balm that medicates distress. 
Dr. J. K. Mircwete. 


PRESBYTERIAN CASE. 
From the National Gazette of &th instant. 

This morning Chief Justice Gibson read 
the opinion of the court on the motion for a 
new trial in the Presbyterian case. The 
opinion was brief, considering the mass of 
testimony, and the length of argument sub- 
mitted by the counsel, stating, for the most 
part, merely the conclusions to which the 
court had arrived, without going into the 
reasons leading to such conclusions. It de- 
cided that the “ exscinding resolutions,” as 
they are called, passed by the general assem- 
bly of 1837, were not only constitutional, but 
also just ; that they were not to be considered 
in the aspect of a judicial sentence, but as a 
legislative act; that they did nothing more 
than dissolve the four synods, which it was 
conceded the assembly had a right to do ; that 
the act being within the power of that body, 
its reasons for performing it could not be re- 
viewed by a civil tribunal ; and, as the conse- 
quence of all this, that the persons claiming 
to be commissioners from presbyteries within 
the excinded synods, to the assembly of 1838, 
had no colour of right to seats in that body. 
Further, the court decided that, while on 
these grounds the proceedings of the new 
school had been unjustifiable, they had been 
in themselves entirely irregular, even on the 
supposition that the excluded commissioners 
had been entitled to seats; that Mr. Cleveland 
had no right to put a question to the house ; 
that it was evident that a separate organiza- 
tion was interided by the new school, and 
that the jury had given a verdict utterly in- 
consistent with the evidence. 

Judge Rogers dissented from the opinion, 
declaring, in a few words, his adherence to 
his original judgment. A new trial was 
awarded. 


—_———_ 


It is stated that a body of clay has been 
discovered near Marcus Hook, of a kind hith- 
erto unknown, either in this country or in 
Europe. It is said to be the purest kind of 
porcelain earth yet discovered. 


—_—— 


*¢ Not able to take care of themselves.—Mr. 
Campbell, in his ‘ Incidents on a Tour through 
the South,’ states the following interesting 
fact. 

“ There is a coloured church in Savannah, 
which counts some 1800 members, under the 
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pastoral care of brother Andrew Marshall, a 
man of colour. This worthy man, after buy- 
ing his wife and all his children, and giving 
600 dollars for himself, after he was fifiy years 
old, is now worth some 20,000 dollars. I am 
told that, though eighty-one years old, he is, 
in truth, the ablest and best preacher in Sa- 
vannah. I had the pleasure of an interview 
with him; and, from all that I could learn 
from him and others, I concluded that he 
takes more care of his flock, and has them in 
better condition than any other baptist pastor 
in the country. He has been much perse- 
cuted, shamefully persecuted, because he was 
said to be tinctured with something nick- 
named ‘ Campbellism.’ But no man or set 
of men has been able to put him down. He 
looks as though he might yet live forty years : 
a Moses in point of constitution. Take him 
all in all, he is an honour to the race to 
which he belongs.”— Pennsylvania Freeman. 


Linden, or Lime Tree.—A gigantic lime- 
tree is now in existence at a little distance 
from the village of Ivory, half a league from 
Salins. It is ten feet high from the ground 
to the commencement of the branches, and 
thirty-five feet in circumference at that part. 
Its entire height is nearly one hundred feet, 
and the circle formed by its branches amounts 
to two hundred and forty-five feet. Its trunk 
consists of a thick bark, under which is a 
layer of wood, from fifteen to twenty inches 
thick; the interior surface is also covered 
with a bark, which rises from below, and 
comes down from above, till the two have, in 
some places, met. The inhabitants ascribe 
to it the age of eight hundred years, and have 
cut a door in the trunk, by which means eight 
people have dined within at a round table. 
This tree is the more remarkable, as the 
lime is not famed for ita longevity.— English 
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Some two or three months since we made 
reference to a mceting of our citizens on the 
subject of the insane poor of this state, which 
meeting resulted in the adoption for general 
circulation of a petition to the legislature, 
and also of an able address to the people at 
large, in favour of the erection of an asylum 
for that afflicted portion of the community. 
The legislature in consequence took up the 
subject, and the house of representatives re- 
ferred the petition to a committee, who sub- 
sequently made a report, from which we give 
to-day some extracts. In reference to them 
we subjoin the remarks in the National Ga- 
zette in preference to any of our own :— 

“These extracts show the pitiable condi- 
tion of this most wretched class of our fellow 
beings. Boasting as we are all wont to do of 
the superior humanity and enlightened legis- 
lation of our commonwealth, the state of its 
insane poor is a broad reproach, a great 
wrong which all should be interested in re- 
moving. ‘The cause of civilization, humanity 





and religion call for immediate legislative 
action in the premises. The experience of 
Massachusetts in her state establishment for 
the insane shows that in many, very many 
cases the unfortunate lunatic, who under 
domestic care is incurable, can by proper 
treatment be restored to society. With this 
example of a sister state for a guide, our 
legislators cannot hesitate as to the course 
which the benevolence of their constituents 
and the character of the commonwealth call 
upon them to adopt.” 


By the insertion of the strictures on the 
remarks of our friend E. L. in relation to 
the case of Onesimus, we must observe, that 
we shall not feel bound to prolong the con- 
troversy. E. L. of course will have the 
privilege, if he wishes it, to reply; but that 
must be the end of it. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that Inquirer is in error in one respect 
at least. E. L., as we understand him, does 
not hinge what he says in regard to a denial 
of the “ celestial origin” of the Christian re- 
ligion, on the contingency of Onesimus being 
a slave, or Philemon a slaveholder; but 
upon the attempt to uphold the slave system 
from the Bible. 


We are requested to state that Nathan Kite 
has been appointed agent for the “ Irish 
Friend,” and that those who wish to sub- 
scribe for it, may obtain it from the com- 
mencement by application to him at the cor- 
ner of Fourth and Apple-tree alley. 


The annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will be held in the committee 
room, Friends’ meeting house on Arch street, 
on second day, the 13th of fifth month, at 4 
o’clock P. mM. 

Cuas. Evans, Sec’ry. 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Concord meeting house, on second day, the 
13th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. The female 
members are particularly invited. 


Howarp Yarnatt, Sec’ry. 
5th mo. 2d, 1839. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—John 
Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street; 
Mordecai L. Dawson, No. 332, Arch street ; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr.. No. 73, North Tenth 
street. 

Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 68 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 
Te 


Diep, in South Yarmouth, Mass., on the 29th of 
fourth month last, Exizasetn, wife of Seth Kelley, in 
the 68th year of her age, a worthy member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 
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